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REMARKS ON STANLEY'S VERIFICATION OF 
PTOLEMY'S GEOGRAPHY. 



By Chief Justice Daly, LL. D. 



BEFORE THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, NOVEMBER 14, 1875. 

Chief Justice Daly, in speaking of the efforts made to solve the 
great mystery of the Nile's source, said : The evening being devoted 
to Africa, I cannot suffer it to pass without noticing the important 
results thus far of the expedition of Mr. H. M. Stanley, sent out by 
the New York Herald and the London Telegraph. After a journey 
of great peril, attended by the loss of about half his command, and 
which was carried through by the indomitable perseverance and cour- 
age by which Mr. Stanley has hitherto been distinguished, he suc- 
ceeded iu reaching the southern shore of the Yictoria Niyanza, where 
Speke's great discovery was made, and has been able with a small 
vessel to explore the eastern side of the lake, hitherto unknown ; and, 
as Speke and Grant in 1861 explored the western side, the result of 
Mr. Stanley's successful efforts is that the whole of the lake is now 
known, and the streams that flow into it. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of this exploration, as it brings the long-vexed 
question of the soure of the Nile nearer to a solution than anything 
that has yet been done. 

Mr. Stanley, when last heard from, was on the northern shore of 
the lake, and has announced his intention to proceed from thence with 
his little vessel to explore the Albert Niyanza. If his life shall be 
preserved, and, succeeding in this further explanation, he should find 
that the Albert Niyanza is in communication with the Lualaba of 
Livingstone, and thereby connected with the great net-work of rivers 
and lakes traced by Livingstone, of which the Lualaba is a part, then 
the Nile will not only prove to be the longest river in the world, but 
the outlet of the most extensive and the most extraordinary water 
system upon the globe. If, on the other hand, as is highly probable, 
he should find that the Albert Niyanza is not connected with any 
great water system south of it, but is an independent lake, flowing 
into the Nile, the southern part of which is simply supplied by streams 
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rising in the land immediately about it, then the source of the Nile 
will have been ascertained, and a question settled that has agitated 
the world for more than 2,000 years. 

Aristotle declared 2,000 years ago, upon information the source of 
which we do not know, that the Nile took its rise in a mountain called 
the Silver Mountain, which he placed near the equator, not far from 
the parallel of the island of Menuthias, the modern Zanzibar. 

The Kebmann and Krapf Discoveries. 
This mountain appears to be the same mentioned by the Arabian 
geographers in the Middle Ages as the White Mountain, and both 
undoubtedly refer to Kilimanjaro, discovered by the missionaries 
Rebmann and Krapf in 1848, which is a moutain 22,000 feet high, 
lying to the south and east of the Victoria Niyanza, about three 
degrees below the equator, with a dome-like summit, capped with 
snow, which, when free of clouds and in the sunshine, has the appear- 
ance of a dome of silver. These missionaries also discovered another 
great snow-capped mountain, Kenia, east of the Victoria Niyanza, 
and one degree south of the equator, of larger size, if not of greater 
elevation, than Kilimanjaro, which Dr. Krapf describes as rising into 
a huge wall with a gigantic roof, above which rise close to each other 
two immense horns, as he calls them, or mighty towers, giviner to the 
whole such a grand and majestic look that he was overwhelmed at the 
sight of it. They also found other mountains, denoting an extensive 
range, of which Kenia and Kilimanjaro are the most elevated peaks, 
and Dr. Krapf was of the opinion that the snow melting from these 
huge mountains, with the tropical rains of that region, supplied the 
waters which formed the Victoria Niyanza, and were the remote 
source of the Nile. They found a multitude of rivers rising amidst 
these snow-capped mountains. Eebmann xjounted twenty flowing 
from the heights of Kilimanjaro, none of which, however, flowed 
westward; but they found that rivers flow north and west from Mount 
Kenia ; and Dr. Krapf thought that it was these rivers that formed 
the Victoria Niyanza, and that the immediate source of these rivers 
was the marshy and wooded country of the Waman people, east of 
the lake. This suggestion that Mount Kenia, with its two great horns 
or immense towers, is the elevated land from which the streams rise 
that flow into the Victoria Niyanza, recalls the statement of Hero- 
dotus that he was told by the scribe in Egypt, who kept the sacred 
treasures of Minerva, that the fountains of the Nile were midway 
between two hills with sharp, conical tops, one of which was named 
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Alphi and the other Maplii, to discover which fountains was the con- 
stant object of Livingstone. I mention these circumstances for their 
bearing, as I shall presently show, upon Mr. Stanley's discoveries, but 
before doing so shall refer to a few other facts. 

Ptolemy, whose geography was written in the middle of the second 
century of our era, says: " On the western boundary of the Anthro- 
pophagi are the Mountains of the Moon, whose snows are received by 
the marshes of the Nile." 

In the maps of Agathodsemon, of Alexandria, prefixed to the 
edition of Ptolemy of 1478, and which are supposed to be contempo- 
raneous with Ptolemy, the Nile is represented as flowing from two 
lakes lying parallel with each other, about eight degrees south of the 
equator, which are supplied by streams represented as rising from a 
chain of mountains that are called upon the map the Mountains of 
the Moon. 

In my anniversary address after the discovery of the Victoria 
Niyanza by Speke, and of the Albert Niyanza by Baker, you may 
remember that I expressed the belief that these lakes were merely 
re-discoveries ; that Speke and Baker had simply found the two lakes 
laid down in the old map of Africa prefixed to the geography of 
Ptolemy, and that, although placed in the early map some six degrees 
further to the south than where they were found, they were evidently 
the same lakes, as Ptolemy had made many errors in respect to the 
position of places both north and south of the equator, as. for 
instance, in the case of Cape Guardafui, which he placed six degrees 
further south than it is. The view I then expressed was not at first 
very favorably received, which led me to investigate further, and I 
found that these two lakes were not only known to Ptolemy, or to 
his cartographer Agathqdaemon, but that the Arabian geographers 
from the ninth to the eleventh centuries, represented on their maps 
as the source of the Nile a large lake upon the equator, in exactly 
the same position as the Victoria Niyanza, and what is the more 
remarkable, with a large island in it, which it has, Ukerewe, around 
which Mr. Stanley sailed last March. 

This lake on the equator, with its islands and streams flowing into 
it from what are called the Mountains of the .Moon, is found on 
the Arab map prefixed to the Pasm, a. d. 835 ; in that of Abui 
Hassan, a. d. 1008, and of Birunensis, a. d. 1030. In the map of 
Edrisio, a. d. 1154, it is retained in the same position upon the 
equator, but two lakes, corresponding to the lakes of Ptolemy, are 
represented below it, with streams running into it. My belief is that 
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the existence of the Victoria Niyanza as a large lake, directly upon 
the equator, was then well known to the Arabs, and it may be that 
they knew that there was another great lake (Albert Niyanza), which 
was also a fountain or reservoir of the Nile, and that Edrisio, in 
attempting, in the composition of his great work, to reconcile what 
was known with the two lakes placed on Ptolemy's map eight degrees 
farther south, erroneously adopted three lakes as the solution of the 
difficulty. 

Three lakes being now introduced, justly led to confusion for four 
centuries afterward among geographers and cartographers. Some 
adhered to the one lake upon the equator ; others adhered exclu- 
sively to the two lakes as represented upon the Ptolemaic map ; 
others, like Magrebinus, united the three into a great lake upon the 
equator, and made it the source alike of the Nile and the Congo, 
while others rejected the lakes altogether, until at last cartographers 
settled down upon the two lakes in the Ptolemaic map until the mid- 
dle of the last century, when, in consequence of the reform in carto- 
graphy introduced by D'Anvilles of excluding everything that was 
not certain, these two lakes were omitted in all future maps, and, 
when discovered a century afterward by Speke and Baker, had been 
forgotten. 

"We have then the statement of Ptolemy that the Nile rises in 
marshes formed by streams descending from what he calls the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, with the representation by his cartographer that 
these streams form two great lakes lying nearly parallel to each other, 
from which the remotest branch of the river, the White Nile, flows. 
We have also the opinion of the missionary Krapf that the marshy 
and woody lands east and south-east of the Victoria Nianza supply 
the waters which flow into it, and that these marshes are fed by 
streams descending from Mount Kenia and its vicinity. The informa- 
tion of Herodotus is that the fountains of the Nile were midway 
between " two hills with sharp conical tops," although the position 
assigned to them by the scribe who gave the information to Herodotus 
is much farther down the river. I may add also that the late Dr. 
Baker, an African explorer and a distinguished geographer, was of 
the opinion long ago that the missionaries Eebmann and Krapf had, 
in Kilimanjaro and Kenia and the mountain range connected with 
them, discovered Ptolemy's Mountains of the Moon. 

Now to apply these facts to Mr. Stanley's discoveries. Mr. Stan- 
ley's first letter detailing his exploration along the eastern shores of 
the Victoria Niyanza has not yet been received in this country, the 
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French officer to whom it was entrusted having been killed, although 
it has since been found and we shall ere long know its contents. 
What we have are his second letter and his map, which are sufficient 
for my present purpose. They show that a large river, the Shi- 
meeyu, estimated by him to be 350 miles in length, flows into Speke's 
gulf at the south-eastern end of the Victoria Niyanza ; that it is the 
chief affluent of the lake, and that seven rivers flow into the lake on 
its eastern side; that a rugged and hilly country extends from 
Uchambi, on the south of the lake, to the eastern extremity of 
Speke's gulf, when a complete change occurs, the land suddenly 
sinking down into a flat, marshy country, with the indication that 
Speke's gulf formerly extended many miles inland ; this marshy 
country being drained by a powerful stream, the Kuana, which 
empties into Speke's gulf. Then follows along the eastern shore a 
sterile range of mountains, devoid of vegetation ; that after he passed 
the table-mountain of Majita, on all sides of which he found low 
barren plains extending far inland, with an impression on his part 
that a great plain or series of plains bound the lake country east, he 
then passed portions of country covered with water. When he asked 
the natives what lay beyond the immediate lake-lands, the answer 
was, " Only plains." Again, northward, he passed low, flat and 
wooded districts until he reached the tall mountains of Ugeyeya and 
the river Gori, which swells in the rainy season to a great breadth 
and depth, and learned that far and east for twenty days' march the 
country is a continuous plain, where no stream runs north, but all 
flow into the Victoria Niyanza. Upon approaching the north-eastern 
end of the lake, and after passing the island of Ugingo, he came to 
gigantic mountains, along the base of which the little vessel sailed, 
and beyond this all that was seen was a low, flat, wooded country to 
the equator, and at the north-east end of the lake the land was flat 
through which a river flowed into the lake. 

This exploration indicates, in my opinion, the marshes of Ptolemy, 
the marshy and wooded land mentioned by Dr. Krapf, and that the 
mountain regions east and south-east of it from Kenia to Kilimanjaro 
are, as Dr. Baker supposed, Ptolemy's Mountains of the Moon, ending 
with Kilimanjaro, the Silver Mountain known to Aristotle. It fur- 
ther indicates that Stanley has come upon the real and ultimate source 
of the Nile, but opinion upon that subject must be suspended until he 
has explored the southern shores of the Albert Niyanza. The dis- 
covery of the source of the Nile has been so frequently assumed that 
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it is scarcely safe to conjecture while any thing remains unexplored 
which is essential to the problem. 

I cannot, however, resist the conviction that Stanley has reached 
the source, and that it is found to correspond with what Aristotle and 
Ptolemy stated respecting it. If this should, as I apprehend it will, 
prove to be the fact, then it illustrates the difficulties that attend the 
acquisition of geographical knowledge by showing that our modern 
explorations and discoveries have only verified what was known 2,000 
years ago. 



